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either because the masses cannot appreciate it, or because it 
is too costly, — under these circumstances all wealthy and 
intelligent citizens should consider it their duty, if not to 
reward the author, to contribute their aid in sustaining his 
work. 

Such a work is Mr. Hovey's " Fruits of America." The 
author will probably never be fully compensated for the capi- 
tal which he has expended on it ; and it may be that his am- 
bition or his enthusiasm will not suffice to induce him to make 
continued sacrifices at the risk of continued losses. For the 
credit of this community, — considered as a patron of art, sci- 
ence, and letters, — such a work ought not only to be well 
sustained, but to be made profitable to the author. It would 
be signally disgraceful to the public if it should be allowed 
to stop before its completion, while other works not equal to 
it in merit have been both salable and profitable. 



Art. VI. — Salome, the Daughter of Herodias. A Dramatic 
Poem. New York: Putnam. 1862. 12mo. pp. 251. 

In Landseer's picture of Peace, there is seen dimly in the 
heavens a hawk pursuing its prey, and in his picture of War 
stands, amid death and ruin, a delicate flower. Each scene 
thus contains the hint of its opposite. This flower, its fresh 
beauty looking strange and all the sweeter amid the wrecks 
of war, was suggested to our thought, as, amid the tumults 
and excitements of the time, the poem, the title of which 
stands at the head of this article, came to us. Like that, it 
tells nothing of the hand that planted and reared it. Bearing 
no trace of what is going on around it, it speaks of a growth 
in quieter and happier days. It is thus evidently no hastily 
got up and carelessly published work. Even Tennyson could 
not keep the Crimean war out of his Maud. " Salome " has 
its horrors, its strifes, but these are softened to us by time, 
and bear no mark of our present turmoil. We do not mean 
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to praise a writer for keeping the momentous interests of his 
time out of his works. We merely wish to point out this first 
occurring mark of elaboration in the poem before us. It 
bears other and deeper marks of the same care. There is no 
trace of haste or superficialness about it. We think we per- 
ceive tokens of youth in it, but it is earnest, enthusiastic youth, 
having faith in its dreams and in itself. The poem has 
faults and extravagances, as we shall see ; but it has also 
power, — we had almost said, genius. But for this word we 
must wait. The first poems of Tennyson, the first plays of 
Shakespeare even, taken by themselves, we should not call 
works of genius. Looking at them through later works, we 
see genius in them. Other first productions seem to bear the 
marks of a genius which the author subsequently belies. It is 
what a man does afterward that determines the permanent 
place of his first production. Blame turns to praise, or 
praise to blame or forgetfulness, according as his later de- 
velopment shows what is in him, and thus what is in his works. 
Genius needs a large head and a large heart, imagination, 
sympathy, common sense, and, above all, persistency. If the 
writer of " Salome " has this last quality, we may some day 
write the word genius in connection with this poem. For 
the present we must wait. 

For a poem, especially a tragic poem, much depends on 
the choice of a subject. We say advisedly " the choice." 
Poets, creators though they be, choose, rather than create, 
the story which their genius is to illustrate. No criticism is 
more shallow than that which demands originality here. The 
story of Goethe's Faust was familiar to the stage, even to 
the puppet-show. Shakespeare borrowed his plots where he 
could. The Greek dramatists took theirs from the history 
and mythology of their nation. Different poets took the 
same plot, and rewrought it, bringing out new harmonies 
and variations, as the musical composer treats some familiar 
theme. The dramatist appeals to the heart of the people. If 
he can adopt some motif that has already found a lodgment 
there, and can be true to it, he is so much the more sure of 
success. The more common, the more familiar be this theme, 
the better; and the more sacred, the better still. Our sacred 
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history and our dramatic literature do not naturally fit to- 
gether. Not so with the Greek. The Greek mythology was 
large and vague. The Greek tragedy was also vague and 
passionate. It did not descend to minuteness of detail, or 
mingling of emotions. It was simple, statuesque, superhu- 
man. Our sacred history has its details. Our dramatic 
literature has its details, more minute than those of the history, 
and of a different nature from it. "We will have no variation 
in the incidents of the life of our sacred personages. We will 
not even have addition. The new cloth does not correspond 
with the old garment. We will not have the simple calmness 
of these lives disturbed by varying emotions and events. 

The story of Salome unites the familiarity and something 
of the peculiar interest of sacred history, with the freedom of 
profane. The figures of the story were as familiar to our 
childhood as those of Mary and Joseph, yet the poet may 
take what liberty he pleases with them. Salome is a bright- 
winged fly caught in this golden amber that sheds a certain 
divine halo about it, yet nothing but a fly. But this story is 
not merely incidental to the more sacred events and char- 
acters. It is the tragic collision of the gayety and voluptuous 
pleasures of the world with the stern morality of the Gospel. 
Elsewhere we see pride, priestcraft, and superstition coming 
against it armed with swords and staves and cries of hatred. 
Here we see the world coming graceful and smiling, armed 
only with beauty, yet none the less deadly. There is some- 
thing sublime in the sudden passage from mirth to terror, — 
beauty face to face with death, revelry changing to a shudder, 
the gay music ending in the frightful discords of horror and 
crime. 

The principal figure in the story is of course the daughter 
of Herodias. The central scene is that which Guido, guided 
by the unerring instinct of his genius, selected to embody in 
one of his best-known works, the daughter of Herodias with 
the head of John the Baptist. If we try to fill up the outlines 
of the story, the external details are sufficiently obvious, and 
are such as offer themselves naturally to dramatic use. We 
see the love, the passion, the adoration, that must follow her 
whose grace and beauty forced from the heart of the king 
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the promise to give her whatever she should ask, even to the 
half of his kingdom. We see the brightness of the halls, 
the mazy beauty of the dance, the flush of pride at her tri- 
umph ; we can imagine the wishes crowding up from her 
heart, each eager to take advantage of the proffered grace. 
Then we behold the king filled with horror by the demand, 
so little expected from the lips of beauty and youth, — " Give 
me the head of John the Baptist in a charger." If Herod 
was startled, what horror must have filled his court ! It is 
one of the dramatic advantages of this scene, that a turn 
which, if the artist had invented it, would have been rejected 
by the reader as extravagant, is already familiar to him. The 
poet can thus use, without offending taste or exciting incredu- 
lity, a tragic situation of the most thrilling nature, and de- 
manding the utmost skill in its management. How shall 
this scene be accounted for ? What is the transition between 
the gayety and light-hearted joy of one moment, and the 
terror of the next ? What was the character of this beautiful 
murderess ? 

We read that she made the demand, constrained by her 
mother. Our common translation, " instructed," is too weak 
for the original. Her mother had a certain power over her. 
What was the nature of this power ? Was Salome merely a 
weak child ? Did she have no will of her own, and thus did 
she without resistance, or only after a little childish opposition, 
do the will of her mother ? or was she also proud, hard- 
hearted, and revengeful ? Had she inherited the fierce and 
passionate nature of her mother ? Was she also indignant 
with the prophet that stood between her and a kingdom, and 
not unwilling to end the triumphs of the evening with such 
a strange trophy, to add a new piquancy to pleasures with 
which she had become sated ? It need hardly be said, that 
the more we enter into the spirit of the times, the easier 
this problem becomes. The sight of blood was no strange 
spectacle ; we might almost say, the guilt of blood was no 
strange sensation. At the gladiatorial shows, the audience 
were often participants in the murder. They determined 
whether the victim should live or die. But with all this 
help, the problem is a difficult one, such as genius loves to 
solve. 
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Whatever be the solution, it was a critical moment in 
the history and character of Salome. The stern face of the 
dead prophet looks up at her. If she has been in the dream 
and intoxication of madness, this look will awaken her. If 
she has been a child in her mother's hands, this look will 
create the woman within her. It may be the gaze of the 
Gorgon's head, which will chill the better nature within her 
into stone, and leave her heartless and desperate, her mother's 
character stamped upon her soul ; or else henceforth a shadow 
of gloom will rest upon her ; or, finally, it may be that the 
horror of this moment will open a chasm between herself 
and the influences that have hung about her so long, — it 
may be the beginning of a truer life. 

As we thus strive to analyze her character, and the motives 
that were brought to bear upon it, we become conscious of 
two mighty forces contending for her and in her. The real 
personages in this dark tragedy loom up on either side, and 
we almost forget Salome as we see the collision between these 
two immovable wills. "When we look from a distance at the 
line of breakers, we see first the white sparkle of the foam ; 
but as we come nearer we forget the foam, as we watch the 
fierce collision of wave and rock that lashed it to the sur- 
face. In the scene before us Herodias and John the Baptist 
are the wave and the rock ; Salome is the foam. In Herodias 
we have the sternness of pride, revenge, and implacable hate ; 
in John the Baptist, the sternness of the ascetic and inexora- 
ble moralist. Each character was of grand proportions. Each 
had great plans and intense power of will. It is the might of 
virtue and the might of the world's voluptuous pride brought 
face to face. The collision is essentially tragic. The world's 
pride conquers, but will not the Furies of the slain one 
avenge him? 

Turning now from the capabilities of the story for dramatic 
representation, let us see how the poem before us uses its ma- 
terial and solves the problem which the history offers. It will 
not be strange, nor will it be to deny a large degree of merit 
to the work, if we find that the writer has not been wholly 
successful in the difficult task he has undertaken. The first 
advantage of his theme he has finely used. The story, as we 
37* 
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said, involves two elements, one sacred and the other profane. 
The first must be used carefully and delicately ; in the last, 
the writer has entire freedom of invention and incident. The 
author has taken the full advantage of the license, and has 
submitted to the restraint. In regard to Herodias, Salome, 
and the characters incidentally introduced, he has allowed 
himself perfect freedom of invention, both in incident and in 
dialogue. The sacred characters appear rarely, and then 
their language is as nearly as possible that of Scripture. 
This use of Scriptural phrases is managed with a beautiful 
discernment. It extends just far enough to add a repose, a 
dignity, and a verisimilitude to the scene, but stops this side 
of anything like stiffness or artificial constraint. 

In turning now to the author's treatment of the characters 
of the story, we find that he has voluntarily increased the 
difficulties against which he had to contend. Let Salome be 
either moderately wicked or moderately weak, and it is hard 
.to lead the story to the pitch of intensity required by its 
central incident, without introducing something that shall on 
the one side ja"r against our sense of probability, or on the 
other offend the aesthetic requirements of the poem. 

The poet has made her neither weak nor wicked. On the 
contrary, he has painted her lovely as well as beautiful, sensi- 
ble as well as lovely. He has not been content to have his 
heroine tolerated, or even admired ; he would have her also 
respected and loved. This of course increases vastly the im- 
probability of her making the request she did, and adds 
correspondingly to the difficulties of the plot. Not content 
with this, he has added a further complication. Salome was 
not only sensible and true-hearted, — she had known, and even 
loved with a childlike affection, John the Baptist. In the first 
scene of the play she is introduced as bringing comfort and 
cheer to his cell. This is the character which the poet has 
undertaken to lead forward to the point of demanding the life 
of the prophet. The first scenes so little prepare the way for 
this, that Salome, consulting with her lover Sextus in regard 
to the use she should make of the opportunity that the unex- 
pected offer of the king had given her, after suggesting several 
things she would like to ask for, — horses that they might flee 
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away together, a splendid palace where they might dwell to- 
gether, and, finally, after having decided to ask a princedom 
for her lover, so that the objection to their union might be re- 
moved, suddenly thinks of the prophet in prison, and decides 
to ask his liberty. Thus far the author has succeeded in 
charming us with his heroine, but has not at all lightened the 
difficulties of the plot. 

The voice of Herodias suddenly breaks up the conference of 
the lovers. She has determined what Salome shall ask for, and 
in the interview which follows attempts to force her to acquies- 
cence. She begins by striving to corrupt the pure simplicity of 
her daughter's nature. While her heart is glowing with pride 
and triumph, she would shape it into her own likeness. But 
corruption, entreaties, commands, are powerless. Salome, won- 
dering, startled, is yet true to her own nature. Finally, the 
mother uses her last resource. She tells her daughter that 
her lover Sextus, who is lingering below, is surrounded by 
armed assassins, who await only her signal to take his life. 
Salome, wearied, astounded, having to choose between the life 
of her lover and that of the prophet, half swooning with the 
terrible excitement of the moment, writes the petition that is 
to cause the death of John, and sinks senseless to the floor. 

We are not sure that in all this probability is violated ; but it 
will be noticed that the difficulty of the story is not wholly met. 
Herodias tells her daughter that she will not force her to go 
into the presence of the king and utter her request. She knew 
that the maiden could not pass through that ordeal ; that a mo- 
ment's thought would give her moral nature strength to assert 
its supremacy. The poetic license which the author has taken 
here is not great. It shows his discernment and self-command. 
He brought his motive forces together, saw what they could ac- 
complish, and stopped with that. We do not think that, the 
character of Salome being what he has painted it, anything fur- 
ther was possible to her. What it shows further is, that, how- 
ever beautiful Salome may be, and however complete the play 
that represents her, she can never quite take the place of 
the heroine of the familiar story. The poet, toning down the 
character, was forced to tone down the incidents to preserve 
the harmony. 
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From the same reserve springs the fact, that the incident 
which the painter seized as the central one, the poet has left 
out. Salome is not brought before us face to face with her 
victim. The author has left a veil over that critical moment, 
feeling, perhaps, a certain diffidence in his own power ; feeling, 
perhaps, that silence was all that any genius could use to de- 
scribe the scene. Better than its formal introduction is the 
horror that succeeds it. We admire the self-restraint of an 
author who could leave such material unused, painting it only 
in such words as these that we shall quote, more thrilling than 
any direct presentation could be. In the interview with Sex- 
tus, her lover, that follows the scene described above, Salome 
exclaims : 

"Now kiss me on mine eyes, and charm away 
That which doth haunt them. Dost thou love me still V " 

These words, spoken without explanation, and incomprehen- 
sible to her lover, form the first, and, with one not dissimilar 
exception, the only reference to the literal fulfilment of her 
request, the bringing to her of the head of John ; and we 
repeat, that this treatment adds to the power of the play, or 
at least to our respect for the artist. 

What follows in the development of the author's conception 
of his character is fine, both in matter and in form. She will 
not enjoy the fruit of her crime. She has saved her lover's 
life. She renounces her dream of happiness with him. 

" I cannot stay with thee, it were the price 
Of my great crime ; for when she urged me on 
The queen consented that I should be thine. 

I know not how to leave thee ; gods exact 

The sacrifice and they will give me strength. 

I never loved thee as I love thee now. 

I never knew before the depth of joy 

To feel thine arms protecting, holding me, 

To hear thy voice dispelling all alarm, 

And filling me with calmness, making life 

One joy concentrated of every joy." — pp. 207, 208. 

She goes forth to the wilderness to join a vestal sect, and in 
the wilderness Christ meets her. This meeting is for the most 
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part finely drawn. It comes in with a certain serene peace, 
after the tumultuous scenes that have passed before us. He 
forgives her, blesses her, and sends her back to life. Nothing 
more is told of her story. The poet's reserve here is worthy 
of the highest praise. We see a future of happiness before her, 
but we see it only through the sacred words of the Master. 

We cannot better close this analysis of the character of 
Salome, than by quoting the following lines, in which she 
describes herself. She is speaking to her lover Sextus. 

" Nay, send me from thee. I can never be 
That which I was ; for stricken is the flower. 
The springs of joyousness, which give the sap 
To youth, are dried, and cankered are my roots ; 
Thou shalt find naught but blights upon me, blights. 
No verdure decks my branches ; pallid leaves 
Move lifeless in the breeze, too soon to fall. 
Let me be prompt to loose thee from thy vows ; 
My vows are dead, for she who made them 's dead. 
I am not she — I know not who I am. 
But had I been myself I would have died 
Rather than shed the blood of that just man. 
Yet thus should I have been thy murderess. 
What could I do ? how turn ? O gods, have pity." 

— pp. 203, 204. 

Prom what has been said, it will appear that the character 
of Salome is not only well conceived, but finely finished. It 
is not an abstraction, but a creation. The character of Hero- 
dias is conceived with skill. There is strength shown in the 
portrayal, but the picture is less perfectly finished. Indeed, it 
may be said of all the other characters of the play, that they 
stand around the perfect form of Salome more or less as ab- 
stractions ; personifications rather than persons. This does 
not prevent them, however, from being wrought with rmich 
power. In the case of Herodias, this power sometimes runs 
wild. We miss the delicate reserve which was so admirable 
in the painting of Salome. There is a too conscious self-analy- 
sis. She shows herself too openly to her daughter. There is 
occasionally a touch too much of horror. The scene between 
Herodias and the head of John the Baptist has this last pecu- 
liarity. We cannot say, indeed, that it lacks verisimilitude. 
Tradition, which reports that she pierced the tongue of the 
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beheaded John with a bodkin, and that she would not suffer 
the head and body to be placed together, as if fearing still his 
reproaches, dreading, as Herod seems to have done, his return 
to life, justifies the spite, the hate, the terror, which are brought 
together in this scene. It is not improbable, at least not im- 
possible, that the proud, self-contained, and self-sufficient man- 
hood of John might have awakened some sort of passion in 
the heart of a woman so gifted and so depraved as Herodias. 
He was certainly very different from any of the other person- 
ages by whom she was surrounded. But the scene in which 
all these passions are brought together, although very power- 
ful, is, for aesthetic purposes, overdrawn. Perhaps the same 
might be said of the presentation of the madness and death of 
Herodias. The poet imagined her a grand woman, given over 
utterly to evil, and left his thoiights and words free to paint 
her vast and black as they would. Notwithstanding this excess 
of power, the conception of the character is, as we have re- 
marked, a fine one, and the picturing of it is impressive. We 
take from her conversation with Salome an extract that will 
illustrate her nature, and show the strength of the character, 
without the excesses referred to. 

" Salome. The power to love and feel beloved 
Is all I ask." 

" Herodias. The power to curse thyself, 
By yielding every power but this, and this 
Is weakness ; thou art strong when thou art loved, 
For then thou rulest ; weak when thou dost love, 
For then thou 'rt ruled. Lead for thy purposes 
The passions and the appetites, the loves 
And hates, the weaknesses and strengths that move 
And master men ; but love them not. Their love, 
Make it an engine built against themselves. 
And batter them ; the weapons which they give 
Burn not on thine own hearth to warm thee ; send 
Them poisoned back. What 's sense of love compared 
With sense of power, the tyranny of will ? " — pp. 132, 133. 

Without dwelling upon the other and subordinate char- 
acters of the piece, we will now look for a moment at the 
great background in the presence of which the events of the 
story take place. The prophetic character of John, the mar- 
vels connected with the life and death of Jesus, must make 
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themselves more or less felt in whatever was connected with 
their history. At a time when heaven unveiled was so near 
the earth, the presence of this supernatural mystery could 
not be overlooked in a poem like the one under consideration. 
The play opens with a vision of heaven which was making 
bright the darkness of the prison-cell of John the Baptist. 
"We hear the sublime ascriptions of the heavenly host, as 
they unite in praise to the Great Father, and their songs of 
pity and wondering sympathy and prophetic triumph, as they 
watch the fearful mystery of sorrow that is gathering about 
the Son, who is appointed to death. The attempt is bold, 
whether we consider the grandeur of the theme or the wonder- 
ful prologue to the Faust, which must be suggested by any 
similar undertaking. Perhaps it would be too much to call 
this a perfect success ; yet it certainly is no failure. In- 
deed, except the example referred to, we think of no similar 
effort so well sustained. The songs have a certain sublimity 
about them, not marred by affectation or inflation. Such 
lines as the following, 

" Ever creating and restless Creator, from finished creation resting forever," — 
" Hidden and fathomless Mystery, mysteries hidden revealing, " — 

show a degree of calm strength, and have a certain simple 
grandeur about them, that will illustrate the nature of this part 
of the poem. The vision, though not having the direct con- 
nection with the plot which the corresponding scene in the 
Faust has, yet elevates the play, and brings it at once into 
connection with the sublime events in the midst of which the 
story is to unfold itself. The reader who will pardon the 
undertaking will find little else that needs pardon. 

The next appearance of the supernatural follows the death 
of John. The poet has, by a bold, though not too bold license, 
brought together the portents that mark the death of Christ 
and those that preceded the fall of Jerusalem. These, being 
part of one grand tragedy, are fitly employed to unite the 
horror of the moment with the terror of the future. In the 
painting of these scenes, their grandeur shuts out the possi- 
bility of extravagance, and the poet finds free space for the 
exercise of that imagination the force of which we have 
already seen. The bringing together of the deaths of John 
and of Christ, as we understand the writer to have done, 
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though in these shadows it is difficult to see with perfect 
clearness, is of a different nature. This is to disturb the 
grand sequences of history. 

Of the third and last intermingling of the supernatural 
with the events of the story, we hardly know how to speak. 
In the closing scene of the play, Herodias appears maddened 
and dying. To her frantic outcries responds a " chorus." 
We have reckoned this " chorus " among the supernatural 
appearances. It is called simply and vaguely a " chorus," 
whether of angels, men, or demons we are not told. The 
writer probably had in mind a chorus of spirits, such as, in 
the Faust, sings the hero to sleep, and chants the requiem over 
his destroyed world. These spirits neither good nor bad 
come in fitly, at the call of Mephistopheles ; but there seems 
less place for them in such a poem as " Salome." The chorus 
itself seems equally doubtful of its own nature. Sometimes 
it is Christian, speaking of " God," sometimes pagan, speak- 
ing of "the gods." We confess to a little regret that the 
poem should close thus vaguely. At the same time, this por- 
tion contains some of the most beautiful writing in the poem. 
There is a sweetness and a delicacy about it, a beauty at first 
sight somewhat obscure, but gaining clearness as we look at it, 
that would make us regret its absence as much as we regret 
its presence. We will extract a few lines from the songs 
of this chorus that will show the reader something of its 
nature. 

" Watchmen watch from towers of hell forever, 
Princely messengers with flaming wings invite, 
Princes wait in state for proud and powerful, 
Weak and mean, and rich and poor alike. 
Its drawbridge ever is down, 
Ever its gates are open, 
Ever its warders are ready. 
Enemies approach not ; 
Dreading no foes, 
It feareth no hostile invasion. 

Sleepless is Evil, and sleep 

Cannot abide, but fleeth in terror its presence ; 

Sleep is the couch of the just, at night their health-giving garment ; 

Sleep, the reward of the gods to the pure and the gentle of spirit." 

— pp. 247-249. 
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From the analysis and the extracts that have been given 
our readers have already formed some estimate of the char- 
acter and ability of the poem under review. We have spoken 
freely of its faults, but to these alone we should certainly 
not have asked attention. It is because we think that the 
work has merit enough to endure and to deserve such criti- 
cism, that we have thus brought it to notice. Its faults 
are, as we surmise, and it is merely a surmise, the faults of 
youth, many of them faults of power. There is indeed an 
absence of weakness from all parts of the poem that is refresh- 
ing. There is rarely any carelessness or stumbling. We have 
spoken of extravagances ; these never lie in the expression. 
The writer shows familiarity with the best literature, perhaps 
more with this than with life, though of this last there is 
certainly no lack. We would even venture to guess that his 
favorite poets are Shakespeare and Goethe ; that of Shake- 
speare, he loves best'the " Borneo and Juliet " ; and of Goethe, 
the matchless odes and the " Faust." But though his fond- 
ness for occasional conceits, his playing sometimes upon 
words, and other better marks, suggest the Elizabethan age, 
and now and then there are passages which remind one of 
the great German master, there is certainly no plagiarism. 
Everywhere there is originality, and everywhere strength. It 
is a work full of the freshness, the enthusiasm, the dreams, 
and the earnestness of youth. It is that which gives to it its 
charm, and makes us sure that it will be followed by other 
works, which shall unite the power of imagination and ex- 
pression, so strongly marked here, with a mastery of power 
which only patience and experience can give. 

The favorite figure of the writer is that of personification. 
This is one which belongs to the characteristics which we 
have described. It abounds in the early literature of nations 
as well as men. We will close our article with an example of 
the force with which this figure is used in the poem before 
us, simply commending the work to our readers as one from 
which they cannot fail to derive enjoyment. 

" That night in Caesar's palace mocking Mirth 
To Revelry insensate gave a feast, 
And mad Intoxication with a torch 

vol. xcvi. — no. 199. 38 
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Played Hymen's part, and joined th' unholy two ; 

While Wantonness attended on the twain, 

And lustful License sat as groomsman there ; 

And they essayed to ornament the feast 

With beauteous half-draped forms, with languid eyes, 

With mazy motions of lascivious grace, 

And with seductive strains of music soft. 

By sacrilegious hands sweet Modesty 

Was forced, deep blushing, from her sacred shrine, 

Her veil torn ofi°, her beauties all exposed, 

While on her glared gloating Concupiscence ; 

And Chastity, compelled to be a guest, 

Closed her pure eyes and clasped her pleading hands 

In vain entreaty to be sent away. 

The morrow came ; the amphitheatre 

Like a huge crater hissed, and shrieked, and moaned, 

Surging and heaving with the fiery life, 

Which mounted up, up to the very top, 

Like climbing flames, that seethe and writhe and rage ; 

And at the bottom Death, with muttered growls, 

Anon terrific roars and horrid cries, 

In every cavern, in a hundred forms, 

Lying in wait, glared out with bloodshot eyes 

From sunken sockets deep, and gnashed its teeth 

Which thundered with the crash ; while the hot sand, 

Like molten lava, lay instinct with death. 

I stepped on the arena, stood alone. 

Thus, then, I stood, and Fear slunk shamed away, 

And hid itself from me. I did not try 

To show I felt no terror, stand erect, 

Folding my arms and bracing out my feet, 

And putting on the many flimsy tricks 

Which the ass Cowardice, when in a fright, 

So oft mistaketh for a lion's skin ; 

I stood as I would stand to talk with thee. 

I felt the strength of all the Titans swell 
The knotty sinews of my naked arm ; 
I could have rent e'en Death himself in twain. 
And now I grapple him, for I am knit 
In deadly conflict with the king of beasts. 
Deep suffocating silence, breath of Death, 
Mounts from the contest, and benumbs the throng 
For one dread instant ; then through all the air 
From that piled cloud of faces there break forth 
Reverberating thunders, peal on peal ; 
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And now they roll away, and seem to die 

In labyrinthine caverns of mine ear, 

Which grow interminable, as I fall 

Insensible, a conqueror on the sand." — pp. 68 - 76. 



Art. VII. — Gdttingen und die Georgia Augusta. Eine 
Schilderung von Land, Stadt und Leuten in Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart filr Einheimische und Fremde. Von Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Unger. Gdttingen : Verlag der Deuerlich'- 
schen Buchhandlung. 1861. pp. 239. 

The ideas entertained in this country of a German univer- 
sity are of the most opposite character. With the traveller, 
who gets his impressions on the deck of a Rhine steamer, or 
among the gay scenes of Heidelberg, the prominent idea is the 
picturesque side of student-life, with its traditional peculiari- 
ties of the duello and the other entertainments set forth by 
the student in Faust : — 

" Ein starkes Bier, ein beizender Toback, 
Und eine Magd im Putz, das ist nun mein Geschmack." 

With others, the first thought is of a hotbed of neology, awa- 
kening a holy horror of Hegel and Strauss. A third set are so 
impressed with the profound investigation and solid learning 
of the German scholars in the varied fields of jurisprudence, 
science, philosophy, and history, as to take with unasking con- 
fidence the wildest vagaries, if sanctioned by a German name. 
Others still, without giving much thought to the subject, con- 
ceive of a German university as a sort of institution for 
general culture, where lyceum lectures of a higher kind are 
delivered, and erudition is insensibly imbibed from the atmos- 
phere of the place. It is the old story of the figure with the 
gold and silver shield. The German universities present mul- 
tifold phases of character, and are generally lauded or con- 
demned on one-sided grounds. We therefore gladly avail 
ourselves of the excuse given by the publication of Dr. Unger's 



